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On  the  sea  wall  at  Aotea  Ouay  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  a  plaque  still  stands,  inscribed 
with  the  words  “If  You  Need  a  Friend  You  Have  One.”  Members  of  the  U.S.  Second  Marine 
Division  placed  the  plaque  there  when  they  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  1942.  Close  ties  have 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand  since  those  dark  days  of  World  War  II. 
While  the  dispute  over  the  ANZUS  Treaty  in  the  1980’s  was  a  disappointing  period  for  both 
countries,  more  recently,  and  especially  since  the  attacks  on  the  United  States  in  September 
2001 ,  U.S.  New  Zealand  relations  have  become  closer.  New  Zealand  has  dispatched  forces  to 
assist  the  United  States  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  and  has  contributed  forces  to  stability 
and  relief  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  As  the  United  States  looks  to  the  future 
of  the  U.S.  -  New  Zealand  security  relationship,  it  is  time  for  the  U.S.  to  abandon  its  ban  on 
military  exercises  with  the  New  Zealand  Defense  Force,  and  to  restore  bilateral  and  multilateral 
exercises  with  New  Zealand.  This  ban  has  been  in  effect  since  1 986,  when,  in  response  to  New 
Zealand’s  anti-nuclear  legislation,  the  U.S.  suspended  the  New  Zealand  portion  of  the  ANZUS 
Treaty.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  placed  numerous  restrictions  on  U.S.  -  New  Zealand  military 
relations.  Subsequent  to  the  events  of  1 984-1 986,  many  aspects  of  the  U.S.  -  New  Zealand 
military  relationship  have  resumed.  New  Zealand  buys  U.S.  military  hardware,  trains  soldiers  in 
U.S.  military  schools,  and  participates  in  U.S.  hosted  seminars  and  meetings.  Most  importantly. 
New  Zealand  Defense  Forces  serve  alongside  U.S.  forces  in  Afghanistan  and  in  the  Arabian 
Sea.  The  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  are  now  in  a  period  when  our  common  interests  are 
converging,  and  the  U.S.  must  restore  military  exercises  with  New  Zealand  to  allow  New 
Zealand  to  fully  participate  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  and  other  areas  of  common  interest. 
While  a  full  restitution  of  the  provisions  of  the  ANZUS  T reaty  must  wait  for  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  the  U.S.  can  restore  military  exercises  now,  as  like 
minded  nations  work  together  to  accomplish  common  objectives. 
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IF  YOU  NEED  A  FRIEND  YOU  HAVE  ONE.”  REESTABLISHING  MILITARY  TRAINING  EXERCISES 
BETWEEN  THE  U.S.  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 


For  the  United  States  to  succeed  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  the  U.S.  must  have  the 
ability  to  act  across  the  face  of  the  planet,  at  points  that  the  U.S.  chooses,  when  and  where  the 
U.S.  deems  necessary.  This  fact  implies  that  the  United  States  will  rely  on  the  good  will  of 
friends  and  allies',  on  the  agreements  explicit  in  treaties,  and  even  on  unilateral  action  to  set  the 
conditions  for  success.  In  the  Interests  of  harmony  In  the  civilized  world,  for  actions  by  mutual 
consent  and  for  common  purpose  are  often  less  costly  than  actions  In  war,  the  U.S.  seeks  to 
work  with  friends  and  allies  when  possible.  Indeed,  President  George  Bush  clearly  states  in  the 
National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  “while  our  focus  Is  protecting  America,  we  know 
that  to  defeat  terrorism  in  today’s  globalized  world  we  need  support  from  our  allies  and  friends. 
Wherever  possible,  the  United  States  will  rely  on  regional  organizations  and  state  powers  to 
meet  their  obligations  to  fight  terrorism.”^  In  the  uncertain  days  of  the  U.S.  led  entry  Into 
Afghanistan,  many  traditional  friends  and  allies  joined  the  United  States,  including  Great  Britain, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  President  Bush  noted  the  contributions  of  New  Zealand  In 
Afghanistan  when  he  commented  that  the  United  States  has  “received  invaluable  assistance 
from  close  friends  like  ...  New  Zealand. 

If  the  U.S.  national  Interest  In  the  Instance  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  Is  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  then  the  objective  (end)  is  to  succeed  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  As 
noted  In  the  first  paragraph.  President  Bush  identifies  cooperation  with  friends  and  allies  as  an 
Important  concept  (way)  In  this  effort.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  means  to  achieve 
cooperation  puts  two  U.S.  policies  in  conflict.  While  the  U.S.  seeks  to  work  with  New  Zealand 
as  a  friend  In  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  the  U.S.  has  a  policy  towards  New  Zealand  that 
prohibits  direct  bilateral  exercises  and  multilateral  exercises  where  New  Zealand  Is  a  participant. 
The  Global  War  on  Terrorism  Is  one  in  which  the  challenges  are  great,  and  resources  must  be 
carefully  applied  to  maximum  effect.  The  United  States  must  address  inconsistencies  in  U.S. 
policies  which  weaken  the  over  all  effort  in  the  War  on  Terrorism.  Specifically,  the  U.S.  must 
work  with  New  Zealand  to  resolve  the  current  policy  that  prohibits  military  exercises  with  New 
Zealand,  and  thereby  set  the  conditions  where  New  Zealand’s  continued  military  contributions  in 
the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  and  In  other  areas  of  common  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  Interest,  are 
most  effective. 


BACKGROUND:  CONTROVERSY  IN  THE  1980’S  AND  THE  IMPACT  ON  THE  ANZUS 
TREATY 

One  finds  the  nexus  of  the  policy  conflict  between  the  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  in  New 
Zealand’s  policy  concerning  U.S.  ship  visits  to  New  Zealand.  While  nuclear  powered  ship  visits 
were  a  controversial  feature  of  the  U.S.  New  Zealand  relationship  in  the  early  1 970’s  the 
Muldoon  Government  supported  U.S.  nuclear  powered  ship  visits.  From  1 975  - 1 984,  nine 
nuclear  propelled  naval  vessels  visited  New  Zealand  from  a  total  of  forty-two  naval  vessels 
Although  the  Muldoon  Government  supported  nuclear  powered  ship  visits,  the  issue  remained  a 
contentious  one  in  the  domestic  politics  of  New  Zealand. 

In  1984,  the  Labor  Party  replaced  Muldoon’s  National  Party  and  David  Lange  became 
Prime  Minister.  David  Lange,  who  in  his  earlier  days  had  protested  against  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
and  New  Zealand’s  involvement  in  the  war®,  sought  to  enforce  a  more  specific  New  Zealand 
policy  that  would  not  allow  ship  visits  by  nuclear  powered  vessels.  He  and  his  party  took  the 
policy  a  step  further  by  prohibiting  visits  by  nuclear  armed  or  nuclear  capable  vessels  ^  U.S. 
policy  in  this  period  was  to  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  on  board 
U.S.  vessels,  and  New  Zealand’s  policy  put  them  in  contravention  with  the  policy  of  their 
strongest  ally,  the  United  States®.  The  issue  came  to  a  head  during  the  proposed  ship  visit  by 
the  USS  Buchanan,  an  aged  destroyer  which  was  clearly  neither  nuclear  powered  nor  nuclear 
armed.  Because  the  United  States  would  neither  confirm  nor  deny  that  the  Buchananwas 
nuclear  capable,  the  Lange  Government  would  not  approve  the  visit.  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Schultz  interpreted  the  New  Zealand  decision  as  preventing  the  U.S.  from  being  able  to  fulfill 
treaty  obligations  to  New  Zealand  because  New  Zealand’s  policy  restricted  the  free  and 
unconstrained  navigation  of  U.S.  military  warships  in  New  Zealand’s  territorial  waters.  The  U.S. 
Navy  sought  to  maintain  the  policy  of  neither  confirming  nor  denying  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  capability  on  U.S.  warships.  In  August  1 986,  Secretary  Schultz  informed  New 
Zealand  that  “we  part  as  friends  but  we  part  company  as  far  as  the  Alliance  is  concerned.’’®  The 
U.S.  no  longer  acknowledged  any  treaty  obligation  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  U.S.  -  New  Zealand 
portion  of  the  ANZUS  treaty  was  no  longer  in  effect. 

Remarkably,  David  Lange  and  his  Government  went  on  to  codify  New  Zealand’s  stance 
against  visits  by  nuclear  powered  vessels  in  the  1 987  New  Zealand  Nuclear  Free  Zone, 
Disarmament  and  Arms  control  Act'° .  The  Act  is  significant  because  since  1991 ,  it  has  been 
U.S.  policy  that  U.S.  Navy  surface  ships  do  not  carry  nuclear  weapons".  While  this  U.S.  policy 
change  conforms  to  New  Zealand’s  policy  of  no  nuclear  weapons  in  New  Zealand  territorial 
waters.  Chapter  1 1  of  the  Act  continues  to  ban  the  presence  of  nuclear  powered  vessels  in  New 
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Zealand’s  territorial  waters.  The  U.S.  policy  on  this  matter  is  that  “New  Zealand’s  legislation 
prohibiting  visits  of  nuclear-powered  ships  continues  to  preclude  a  bilateral  security  alliance  with 
the  U.S.”^^  The  state  in  which  New  Zealand  and  the  U.S.  now  find  themselves  is  one  in  which  a 
policy  born  of  the  Cold  War,  which  was  the  U.S.  insistence  on  the  unimpeded  access  of  U.S. 
Naval  vessels,  continues  as  a  source  of  conflict  with  New  Zealand’s  law  on  no  nuclear  powered 
ships  in  New  Zealand’s  territorial  waters.  The  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  continue  to  officially  be  at 
loggerheads  on  this  issue. 

SUBSEQUENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  U.S.  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  MILITARY  RELATIONS 

The  reality  of  the  matter  is  that  while  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  U.S.  revocation  of 
the  ANZUS  treaty,  U.S.  -  New  Zealand  military  relations  were  very  grim,  over  time  the  relations 
have  improved,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  New  Zealand  participated  in  operation  DESERT 
STORM  in  1991  by  contributing  forces  to  the  Coalition'®.  However,  immediately  after  the  policy 
dispute  in  the  mid  -  1 980’s,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  P.  Donnini  notes  that  there  were  no 
longer  “combined  training  and  exercises,  intelligence  and  surveillance  support,  logistics  and 
supply  support,  personnel  exchanges,  or  defense  conferences  and  consultations.”'’'  In  fact, 
subsequent  to  the  “crisis  years  of  1 984-86,”'®  U.S.  -  New  Zealand  defense  relations  are  much 
improved.  New  Zealand  continues  to  be  able  to  buy  U.S.  origin  defense  goods  and  services, 
whether  via  Direct  Commercial  Sale  or  Foreign  Military  Sales.  Recently,  New  Zealand 
concluded  a  Foreign  Military  Sales  contract  with  the  United  States  to  buy  the  Javelin  anti-tank 
weapon  system  “to  meet  its  medium  range  anti-armor  capability.”'®  The  New  Zealand  Ministry 
of  Defense  also  recently  announced  that  New  Zealand  selected  L-3  Communications  as  the 
preferred  contractor  for  New  Zealand’s  fleet  of  P-3  Orion  (P-3)  aircraft  (total  fleet  of  six 
aircraft).'^  While  New  Zealand  does  obtain  defense  goods  and  services  from  other  countries, 
including  Spain,  Australia  and  Austria,  the  United  States  remains  an  important  supplier. 

The  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  cooperate  in  other  areas  as  well,  including  intelligence 
sharing.  Admiral  Fargo,  the  Commander  of  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  stated  in  testimony  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  that  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  have  an 
Acquisition  Cross-Servicing  Agreement  (ACSA)  and  that  New  Zealand  also  participates  in  the 
Combined  Enterprise  Regional  Information  Exchange  System  (CENTRIXS).  Admiral  Fargo 
explained  that  CENTRIXS  “is  the  effort  to  establish  permanent,  classified  coalition  networks 
between  U.S.  and  coalition  partners.” '®  In  an  analysis  of  the  New  Zealand  Defense  Forces,  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information  (CDI)  observed  that  “New  Zealand’s  participation  in  the  key 
international  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  interoperability  working  groups  has  remained  relatively 
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unaffected  by  political  turmoil  and  has  provided  valuable  continuity  in  professional  military 
liaison.”'®  These  working  groups  include  such  efforts  as  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command  sponsored 
Pacific  Senior  Officer  Logistics  Seminar,  or  PASOLS.  New  Zealand  also  remains  eligible  to 
procure  U.S.  military  training,  absent  restrictions  related  to  New  Zealand’s  nuclear  pelicy.  As 
recently  as  Academic  Year  2004,  a  New  Zealand  Army  efficer  attended  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College.  These  examples  serve  te  underscere  that  on  many  levels,  U.S.  and  New  Zealand 
defense  coeperation  continues  and  in  some  instances,  flourishes.  Hewever,  the  mesaic  is 
incomplete;  as  the  CDI  report  notes,  ‘‘events  which  are  designated  ‘exercises’  are  still 
banned.’^ 

EXERCISES  REMAIN  A  CONTENTIOUS  ISSUE 

Clearly,  the  United  States  has  softened  on  some  of  the  aspects  cf  the  relationship,  but  the 
United  States  continues  to  hold  one  of  the  “Crown  Jewels”  of  the  relationship  -  bilateral 
exercises  -  hostage  to  New  Zealand’s  nuclear  policy.  That  the  United  States  does  se,  and 
without  apology,  is  perfectly  acceptable  in  the  cemplex  milieu  of  international  relations.  What 
now  changes  the  dynamic  is  the  Glebal  War  on  Terrorism,  and  the  need  for  friends  and  allies  to 
cooperate  and  assist  in  areas  where  commen  interests  cenverge.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand, 
the  advent  of  the  Glebal  War  on  Terrorism  has  apparently  prompted  seme  U.S.  recensideration 
of  the  complete  ban  on  exercises.  An  article  in  the  “Royal  New  Zealand  Air  Force  News”  from 
June  2004  centained  the  following  information  on  an  exercise  with  the  United  States  and 
Australia: 

...No.  40  Squadron  [New  Zealand’s  C-130  squadron]  is  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Americans  this  month  as  part  of  a  training  exercise  at  Little  Rock  Air 
Force  base  in  Arkansas.  It’s  the  first  time  the  RNZAF  has  taken  part  in  the  Joint 
Readiness  Training  Centre,  which  also  involves  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Army 
and  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force.  Two  C-130’s  and  79  personnel  will  spend 
two  weeks  in  the  southern  state,  carrying  out  airdrops  and  tactical  flying.  The 
exercise  is  designed  to  create  a  realistic  grcund  based  on  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom.®' 

In  a  September  2004  New  Zealand  Defense  Force  media  release,  the  Defense  Force 
reported  that  “Air  Ferce  Hercules  Touches  Down  in  Afghanistan,”®®  complete  with  a 
picture  of  a  Royal  New  Zealand  Air  Force  C-130  at  Bamian  airfield  in  Afghanistan.  The 
evidence  ef  these  two  related  events  suggests  that  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  approve  New 
Zealand  Defense  Force  participation  in  exercises  when  those  exercises  will  support 
efforts  in  the  Glebal  War  on  Terrorism.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
country  program  directors  for  New  Zealand  report  that  the  “specifics  regarding 
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exceptions  to  this  poiicy  are  classified. What  is  significant  from  this  anecdotai 
evidence  is  that  it  appears  that  the  Giobai  War  on  Terrorism  has  prompted  at  ieast  some 
reconsideration  of  the  U.S.  policy  on  exercises. 

WHY  MILITARY  EXERCISES  ARE  IMPORTANT 

In  general,  the  New  Zealand  Defense  Force  is  well  trained,  highly  regarded,  and  as  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information  notes,  “the  New  Zealand  Army  has  great  expertise,  as  a  small 
army,  at  company  level,  where  the  individual  soldier  and  sub-unit  tactical  skills  are  most 
developed.  The  breach  in  defense  relations  with  the  United  States  has  had  most  effect  on 
formation  and  unit  training  at  the  battalion  level  and  above.”^''  It  is  important  to  have  forces  well 
trained  at  the  tactical  level,  but  in  coalition  or  peacekeeping  operations,  where  the  formations 
are  typically  much  larger,  it  is  important  to  have  forces  arrive  to  participate  that  are  ready  to  do 
so.  Countries’  militaries,  particularly  if  they  are  to  respond  to  contingencies,  must  have  a 
rigorous  schedule  of  exercises  that  closely  replicate  anticipated  conditions.  It’s  too  late  to  worry 
about  exercises,  when  units  are  in  contact. 

Exercises  allow  military  units  to  expose  gaps  and  seams  in  how  they  operate  together. 
Units  will  find  areas  where  uncertainty  exists,  and  they  will  create  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures  that  will  rectify  these  deficiencies  during  future  operations  and  exercises. 
Furthermore,  many  skills,  such  as  tactical  air  control,  are  highly  perishable,  and  again, 
reasonable  leaders  don’t  want  friendly  troops  in  contact  who  cannot  use  all  weapons  available 
to  them.  Exercises  are  an  iterative  process,  that  allows  military  organizations  to  increase  their 
proficiency,  and  to  prepare  them  for  operations.  The  Combatant  Commanders’  Theater 
Security  Cooperation  Plans  are  filled  with  exercises,  precisely  because  they  are  the  capstone 
event,  where  all  of  the  training,  equipment,  personnel  and  TTP’s  are  brought  together.  Denying 
a  nation’s  military  the  opportunity  to  exercise  with  their  partners  is  to  unnecessarily 
disadvantage  those  formations,  and  to  potentially  adversely  impact  on  the  interests  of  the  U.S., 
if  the  U.S.  counts  on  those  formations  in  the  GWOT  or  other  areas  of  common  interest. 

THE  POLICY  PROHIBITING  EXERCISES  SHOULD  CHANGE 

It  appears  that  New  Zealand’s  participation  in  exercises  may  be  approved  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a  flawed  policy.  If  the  U.S.  is  in  a  long  term  war  on 
terrorism,  then  wouldn’t  the  U.S.  want  partners  to  be  as  well  trained  and  as  interoperable  as 
possible?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  “yes,”  and  exercises  are  key  to  successful 
interoperability  and  training.  Furthermore,  exercises  by  their  very  nature,  are  complex  and 
require  advance  coordination  and  planning.  When  one  factors  in  the  extreme  distances 
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involved  in  the  Pacific  (it’s  about  9,000  air  miles  from  New  York  City  to  Wellington,  New 
Zealand),  distance  becomes  a  factor  as  well.  Instead  of  having  exercise  approval  dependent 
upon  the  less  than  timely  interagency  process,  and,  in  all  honesty.  New  Zealand  is  not  on  the 
top  ten  list  of  any  D.C.  official,  the  U.S.  should  change  the  exercise  policy  to  allow  for  regularly 
scheduled  exercises  on  a  routine  basis. 

In  response  to  the  time  honored  Army  War  College  student  question  that  burns  away  the 
fog  of  policy,  “What’s  in  it  for  the  U.S.?”  consider  the  following.  The  President  sees  participation 
of  friends  and  alliesas  key  to  U.S.  success  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  and  he 
acknowledges  that  New  Zealand  is  a  close  friend  in  the  effort.  Is  what  New  Zealand  brings  to 
the  table  sufficient  to  make  the  case  that  the  U.S.  should  abandon  one  of  the  remaining 
underpinnings  of  the  U.S.  response  to  New  Zealand’s  anti-nuclear  policy,  specifically  the  U.S. 
ban  on  exercises?  At  this  point  in  time,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  U.S.  to 
take  that  step. 

U.S.  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  CONVERGENT  INTERESTS 

The  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  are  in  an  interesting  period  in  our  relationship  in  that  there  is 
now  great  convergence  in  our  common  interests.  When  one  hearkens  back  to  the  bleak  days  of 
1942,  when  the  Japanese-led  expansion  threatened  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  one  realizes 
that  the  enduring  ties  between  the  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  were  born  in  a  time  of  common  peril. 
As  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  notes  in  its  country  paper  on  New  Zealand,  “during  the  war, 
more  than  400,000  American  military  personnel  were  stationed  in  New  Zealand  to  prepare  for 
crucial  battles  such  as  Tarawa  and  Guadalcanal.’’^®  The  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  forged  enduring 
links  during  that  era  of  shared  danger.  The  United  States  and  New  Zealand  still  share  common 
national  interests,  and  as  Prime  Minister  Helen  Clark  stated  in  a  speech  to  the  New  Zealand 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  “with  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  share  fundamental 
commitments  to  democratic  values,  open  markets,  and  human  rights.’’^®  Given  our  heritage  as 
former  British  colonies  and  our  history  since  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  have 
common  interests  that  can  be  seen  to  take  precedence  over  the  conflict  with  New  Zealand  over 
New  Zealand’s  nuclear  policy.  There  are  also  very  practical  economic  interests,  especially  for 
New  Zealand,  where  the  “U.S.  is  [New  Zealand’s]  second-largest  bilateral  trading  partner  and 
[New  Zealand’s]  third-largest  source  of  foreign  direct  investment.’’^^  The  U.S.  -  New  Zealand 
relationship  functions  within,  at  the  national  level,  a  tableau  of  very  important  interests. 

Not  surprisingly,  given  a  somewhat  similar  world  view,  these  shared  interests  translate  to 
convergence  at  the  practical  level.  In  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  New  Zealand  has  been  a 
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dedicated  friend,  acting  in  both  word  and  deed.  As  Prime  Minister  Heien  Ciark  expiained  in  a 

speech  to  the  New  Zeaiand  Institute  of  Internationai  Affairs, 

...New  Zeaiand  continues  to  piay  an  active  roie  in  the  counter-terrorism  area  in 
the  wider  worid.  The  New  Zeaiand  Speciai  Air  Service  has  been  redepioyed  to 
Afghanistan  to  assist  in  the  interdiction  of  Ai  Qaeda  and  Taiiban  operatives,  and 
the  frigate  Te  Mana  is  patroiiing  the  Arabian  Sea.  We  aiso  support  and  staff  a 
Provinciai  Reconstruction  Team  in  Bamian,  Afghanistan.  As  a  faiied  state 
Afghanistan  had  become  a  haven  for,  and  source  of  extremism.  Our  government 
beiieves  New  Zeaiand  shouid  piay  a  part  in  preventing  that  happening  again... 


From  a  stylistic  perspective,  this  speech  sounds  very  much  like  President  Bush,  and 
echoes  his  views  on  the  Giobai  War  on  Terrorism.  From  an  operationai  perspective,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  frigate  Te  Mana  represents  one  third  of  New  Zeaiand’s  surface 
combatants,  a  significant  contribution  by  any  measure.  With  New  Zealand  soldiers  still 
in  Afghanistan,  it  is  clear  that  New  Zealand  shares  a  commitment  to  defeating  terrorism. 

Iraq  is  a  different  matter,  but  even  there, 
where  New  Zealand  did  not  support  U.S. 
intervention^.  New  Zealand  has  still  made  a 
contribution.  Subsequent  to  the  U.S.  -  led  invasion. 

New  Zealand  sent  two  rotations  of  engineers 
(approximately  sixty  soldiers  each)  to  work  with  the 
British  in  the  Basra  area.  Prime  Minister  Clark 
recognizes  the  need  to  support  the  reconstruction  of 
Iraq,  and  the  New  Zealand  Government,  beyond  the 
contributions  of  engineers,  “recently  agreed  to 
contribute  an  additional  $3  million  for  UN  efforts  in 
electoral  assistance  and  for  UNFICR  to  resettle 
returning  refugees.’®" 

Just  as  the  U.S.  has  expanded  its  strategy  to  efforts  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  to 
beyond  the  immediate  focus  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  so  too  has  New  Zealand.  President  Bush 
explained  to  the  graduates  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  that  the  U.S.  is  “using  all  elements  of 
national  power  to  deny  terrorists  the  chemical,  biological  and  nuclear  weapons  they  seek  . . .  We 
have  joined  with  14  other  nations  in  the  Proliferation  Security  Initiative  [PSI]  to  interdict -on  sea, 
on  land,  or  in  the  air  -  shipments  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  components  to  build  those 
weapons,  and  the  means  to  deliver  them. The  New  Zealand  Government  again  finds  itself 
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sharing  the  U.S.  position.  New  Zeaiand  Foreign  Minister  Phii  Goff  announced  that  New  Zeaiand 
supports  the  Proiiferation  Security  initiative,  and  wiii  contribute  $1  Miiiion  to  the  Giobai 
Partnership  against  the  Spread  of  Weapons  and  Materiais  of  Mass  Destruction.^  in  order  for 
New  Zeaiand  to  increase  its  participation  in  the  PSi,  the  U.S.  position  on  biiaterai  exercises 
wouid  have  to  be  reiaxed.  Many  of  the  PSi  activities  center  on  exercises,  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
participated  in  a  PSi  exercise  in  September  2003  with  Austraiia  and  Japan  in  the  waters  off  of 
Austraiia.®'* 

in  the  waters  off  of  Austraiia  and  in  the  South  Pacific  in  generai.  New  Zeaiand  has  been 
an  abie  contributor  to  security  efforts.  Some  in  the  Austraiian  Army  say  that  “New  Zeaiand 
soidiers  are  better  than  Ghurkhas  -  you  don’t  have  to  pay  them  and  they  bring  their  own 
officers.’®®  This  some  what  iight  hearted  iine  does  in  many  ways  typify  the  New  Zeaiand  Army  - 
they  are  tough,  weii-ied  soidiers.  But  as  iight  hearted  as  it  may  be,  it  doesn’t  diminish 
Austraiia’s  view  of  New  Zeaiand’s  roie  in  Pacific  security.  As  part  of  the  Joint  Statement  on 
Cioser  Defense  Reiations  between  New  Zeaiand  and  Austraiia,  the  two  countries  stated  that 
“there  is  no  strategic  partnership  in  our  region  cioser  than  that  between  Austraiia  and  New 
Zeaiand.’®®  New  Zeaiand  sent  forces  (approximateiy  one  battaiion)  to  support  the  Austraiian  ied 
effort  in  East  Timor,  and  New  Zeaiand  sent  forces  (approximateiy  one  company  and  aviation 
assets)  to  the  Austraiian  ied  effort  in  the  Soiomon  isiands.  New  Zeaiand  wiiiingiy  participates  in 
security  operations  in  the  region,  no  doubt  motivated  by  their  own  interests  in  maintaining  a 
benign  environment  in  the  region.  What  is  important  from  the  U.S.  perspective  is  that  stabiiity  in 
the  Pacific  is  important.  The  U.S.  does  not  have  the  resources  to  patrol  all  four  corners  of  the 
globe,  and,  as  In  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  must  work  with  other  nations  to  maintain  stability 
and  encourage  democratic  values.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Matt  Daley  captured  the  U.S.  view  of  security  In  the  Pacific  during  an  address  at 
Georgetown  University  In  February  2004.  There,  he  stated  that, 

...each  country  In  the  region,  and  that  includes  the  U.S.,  Is  mutually  dependent 
upon  the  others  for  achieving  its  essential  security  needs.  This  follows  from  the 
Interconnectedness  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Pacific  Island  region.  Ships  and  planes 
are  constantly  moving  goods  and  peoples  Into  and  out  of  our  harbors  and 
airports.  Less  visibly,  money,  information,  and  communications  are  being 
exchanged  as  well.  While  all  these  movements  are  essential  to  our  well-being, 
they  also  feature  an  element  of  risk:  that  they  might  be  exploited  by  people  who 
wish  to  do  us  harm.  Managing  that  risk  responsibly,  while  still  facilitating  the  free 
movement  of  people,  goods,  and  Information,  are  a  mutual  obligation  for 
everyone  involved...®^ 

For  the  United  States,  the  Pacific  has  always  been  an  economy  of  force  mission,  and 
efforts  to  maintain  stability  in  the  Pacific  are  no  exception  today.  The  U.S.  depends  on 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  “do  the  heavy  lifting”  in  terms  of  security  in  the  Pacific. 

These  efforts  no  doubt  benefit  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  as  Matt  Dailey  implies 
they  benefit  the  U.S.  as  well. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  also  are  quick  to  respond  to  natural  disasters  as  well,  and 
during  the  recent  Tsunami  that  struck  Southeast  Asia,  both  nations  took  action  to  relieve 
suffering  and  assist  survivors.  As  the  photos  below  demonstrate.  New  Zealand  is  contributing 
relief  forces  to  work  with  Australian  forces  in  Indonesia.  While  New  Zealand’s  contribution  is 
small,  relative  to  the  U.S.  and  Australia  (a  30  person  medical  detachment  and  a  C-1 30),  it 
nevertheless  underscores  New  Zealand’s  willingness  to  do  something  to  assist  those  in 
distress.  When  taken  in  the  context  of  New  Zealand’s  contributions  in  East  Timor,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  and  New  Zealand’s  ongoing  efforts  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  it  is  clear  that  New  Zealand  is 
a  ready  and  willing  partner. 

When  examined  in  detail,  the  security  environment 
in  the  world  today  has  clearly  moved  the  U.S.  and  New 
Zealand  to  a  point  where  there  are  many  more  shared 
national  interests  than  differences.  The  remaining  issue 
that  should  be  examined  is  New  Zealand’s  capacity  in  the 
next  five  to  ten  years  to  continue  to  contribute,  as  least 
militarily,  to  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  and  to  security 
interests  in  general. 

FIGURE  2. 


NEW  ZEALAND’S  DEFENSE  FORCE  MODERNIZATION 


New  Zealand  is  in  the  third  year  of  a  ten 
year  modernization  program  described  in  their 
Long  Term  Development  Plan,  or  LTDP.®® 
Prime  Minister  Clark’s  administration  put  the 
LTDP  into  effect  because  when  her 
Government  took  office  in  1 999,  it  “inherited  a 
Defence  Force  suffering  from  nine  years  of 
neglect ...  [New  Zealand]  had  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  actively  competing  against  each 
other  for  extremely  limited  funding,  equipment 
dating  from  the  1 960s,  pay  rates  that  lagged 
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well  behind  the  market,  and  no  resources  or  acquisitions  planned  for  the  future.  [The 
Government]  had  to  step  back  and  re-evaluate  how  best  to  meet  our  objectives.”'*^  The  LTDP 
was  first  released  in  2002  and  it  is  a  blue  print  for  the  acquisitions  necessary  for  modernizing 
the  New  Zealand  Defense  Forces.'*^  The  Government  committed  an  objective  of  $1  billion  New 
Zealand  dollars  to  fund  the  project  for  a  ten  year  period,  and  it  is  very  ambitious.'***  The  New 
Zealand  Minister  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mark  Burton,  notes  that  the  plan  is  moving  forward,  and  new 
aircraft,  such  as  two  of  Boeing’s  757,  and  the  New  Zealand  Light  Armor  Vehicles  are  now 
fielded.  Other  programs,  such  as  Project  Protector,  which  includes  seven  new  vessels  for  the 
Royal  New  Zealand  Navy,  are  funded  and  under  contract.  A  program  to  replace  New  Zealand’s 
utility  helicopter  fleet  is  well  underway,  and  should  enter  the  acquisition  phase  in  2005.  What  is 
important,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  is  that  New  Zealand  does  have  a  plan  to  modernize 
their  forces  and  build  them  into  a  capable  multinational  partner  for  the  next  twenty  years.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  capability  includes  maritime,  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  relief 
capability.  While  New  Zealand’s  focus  is  not  at  the  high  end  of  conflict.  New  Zealand  will  retain 
a  potent  direct  action  capability  with  the  New  Zealand  Special  Air  Service.  New  Zealand’s  focus 
matches  PACOM’s  most  likely  crisis  response  scenario  and  compliments  the  high-end  capability 
that  the  U.S.  and  Australia  bring  to  the  ANZUS  alliance. 

RELEVANCE  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  DEFENSE  FORCE 

If  the  U.S.  were  to  change  its  policy  on  exercises  towards  New  Zealand,  the  New  Zealand 
Defense  Forces  would  still  be  relevant  and  able  to  participate  in  coalition  operations.  Certainly, 
the  New  Zealand  Defense  Forces  would  be  able  to  perform  security  missions,  such  as 
reconstruction  and  stabilization  missions,  both  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  world  at  large.  In  fact, 
the  new  Multi  Role  Vessel,  which  is  one  of  the  seven  vessels  which  constitute  Project  Protector, 
“will  be  used  in  the  South  Pacific  and  Asia-Pacific  region  for  contributing  to  peace  support 
operations  [such  as  East  Timor  and  the  Solomon  Islands],  evacuation  of  personnel  during  civil 
emergencies,  and  disaster  relief  [such  as  the  Tsunami  relief  effort]. ”'*'*  New  Zealand  will  have 
the  wherewithal  to  continue  to  be  a  capable  friend  in  the  future.  If  the  U.S.  hopes  to  maximize 
the  potential  of  that  friendship,  the  U.S.  should  rescind  the  policy  of  no  exercises  to  ensure  that 
the  New  Zealand  Defense  Force  is  consistently  well  trained  to  participate  in  U.S.  led  coalitions, 
PSI  activities.  Pacific  security  missions  and  other  missions  as  they  may  arise.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  reflect  a  lack  of  vision  to  adjust  an  antebellum  policy  to  the  conditions  that  pertain  today. 

Now,  in  October  2004,  the  United  States  looks  forward  with  concern  about  an  optimum 
strategy  to  execute  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  and  what  new  dangers  lie  ahead.  However, 
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as  Americans  look  forward,  they  should  also  do  so  with  a  sense  of  optimism.  The  United  States 
has  weathered  9/1 1 ,  and  has  taken  action  and  made  progress  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Iraq.  In 
both  operations,  and  in  particular  in  Afghanistan,  loyal  friends  and  allies  stand  with  the  United 
States  against  terrorism.  Even  with  the  ambiguous  feelings  that  our  current  administration  has 
engendered,  Americans  should  be  proud  that  we  are  still  able  to  rally  such  support.  In  the  case 
of  New  Zealand,  the  U.S.  is  now  in  a  period  where  similar  goals  and  interests  between  the  U.S. 
and  New  Zealand  are  more  common  than  are  differences.  No  one  can  predict  how  long  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism  will  last,  and  yet  New  Zealand  stands  with  us. 

THE  FUTURE:  RESTORATION  OF  THE  U.S.  -  NEW  ZEALAND  PORTION  OF  THE  ANZUS 
TREATY? 

Does  this  relatively  recent  convergence  in  security  policy  foreshadow  a  dramatic  return  to 
the  ANZUS  alliance?  I  do  not  believe  so,  certainly  not  until  New  Zealand  overturns  the  law 
banning  nuclear  powered  vessels  from  its  territorial  waters.  The  U.S.  Navy  continues  to  center 
much  of  its  combat  power  on  nuclear  powered  vessels,  such  as  aircraft  carriers  and 
submarines.  These  vessels  are  proven  safe,  and  there  is  no  health  or  security  reason  for  not 
allowing  them  to  enter  New  Zealand  territorial  waters.  Until  such  time  as  New  Zealand  changes 
the  law  precluding  U.S.  nuclear  powered  warships  from  entering  New  Zealand  territorial  waters, 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  New  Zealand  portion  of  the  the  ANZUS  Treaty  will  remain 
suspended.  Perhaps  in  New  Zealand’s  2005  election,  the  New  Zealand  National  Party  will 
return  to  power,  and  such  a  change  may  occur.  It  is  also  possible  that  Prime  Minister  Clark, 
who  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  pragmatic  and  forceful  leader,  will  seek  to  attenuate  or  overturn 
New  Zealand’s  anti-nuclear  legislation.  The  events  of  9/1 1  changed  much  in  the  world,  and 
New  Zealand,  linked  for  its  economic  survival  to  the  global  economy,  is  vulnerable  to  isolation 
and  disruption.  Prime  Minister  Clark  may  find  that  the  events  of  9/1 1  have  superseded  New 
Zealand’s  stance  on  nuclear  ships,  and  that  it  is  now  time  for  New  Zealand  to  ally  more  closely 
with  the  United  States.  Whatever  the  results  of  the  election,  for  the  present,  the  U.S.  and  New 
Zealand  find  themselves  on  the  same  side  of  many  issues,  and  New  Zealand  is  a  valued  friend 
in  the  GWOT.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  should  lift  the  ban  on  military  exercises. 

As  U.S.  and  New  Zealand  forces  work  together  around  the  globe  in  common  cause,  the 
U.S.  should  put  in  place  exercises  to  facilitate  our  forces  working  together  seamlessly,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  give  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  working  side  by  side  a  better  chance 
for  success.  New  Zealand  wants  exercises  with  the  U.S.,  as  evidenced  by  its  participation  in 
the  exercise  in  Arkansas,  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  New  Zealand  Defense  Force  use  the 
experience  gained  in  these  multinational  exercises  to  improve  their  readiness  and 
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interoperability  as  they  have  successfully  done  in  Afghanistan.  The  U.S.  also  seeks  to  increase 
the  efficacy  of  the  PSI,  and,  as  exercises  are  the  cornerstone  of  successfully  implementing  the 
program  in  the  Pacific,  the  U.S.  should  invite  New  Zealand’s  highly  regarded  Navy  to 
participate.  New  Zealand’s  participation  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  will  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
turn  the  tide  to  the  advantage  of  civilized  nations.  However,  the  cooperation  and  resilience  of 
civilized  nations  together  will  bring  about  success  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  In  Asia  and 
in  the  Pacific,  New  Zealand  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  take  action  in 
support  of  common  causes,  most  recently  to  assist  the  victims  of  the  Tsunami.  The  United 
States  should  seek  to  work  more  closely  with  New  Zealand,  as  both  nations  fight  together  to 
defeat  terrorism  and  pursue  other  common  national  security  interests.  The  U.S.  and  New 
Zealand  have  close  economic,  social,  and  historical  ties  that,  at  this  important  point  in  our 
histories,  should  lessen  the  impact  of  our  differences. 
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